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PREFACE. 

The following Biography differs in an 
important particular from those in the 
present Series which have preceded it. It is 
the history of one who never ran with greedi- 
ness, in the ways of sin ; but who, there is 
every reason to believe, early gave himself 
to God. Like Timothy, "from a child 
knowing the Holy Scriptures," and like 
Obadiah, " fearing the Lord from his youth," 
there is not in the life of John Howard, that 
evident transition that distinguishes the 
mature man, when passing from death unto 
life. It need scarcely be argued which is the 
preferable condition. — " Well is it when the 
ungodly and the sinner repent ; but inno- 
cence is far better than repentance, and early 
piety than late beliet It is better to be 
' trained in the way we should go' — a way 
from which we need never ' depart' — than to 
be converted afterwards from early wander- 
ings, or to run the hazard of never being 
converted at all. — A day may be more 
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stirring and picturesque that is deformed by 
clouds, darkness, and thunder ; beautiful it 
may be when the storm passes, and the 
shadows depart, and resplendent glimpses of 
sky and sunlight indicate the glory, the calm, 
and brightness in which it will close : but, 
in so far as quiet security is really better 
than deliverance from danger, unruffled 
peace than tumultuous transitions, and truth 
and goodness than sentiment and poetry, we 
greatly prefer that life, at least, if likened to 
a day, should be one whose morning is without 
clouds, whose sun should calmly climb to its 
meridian, and decline and set with unsullied 
effulgence."* 

May the young readers of these Biographies 
think seriously of this very important matter : 
may their earnest prayers arise to the God 
of their lives, that He would give them His 
Holy Spirit, to lead them at once into paths 
of righteousness : and may their paths be as 
the morning light, " sTiining more and morb 
unto the perfect day." 

• Binney. — Address delivered at the Grammar School, 
Mill Hifi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PRISONERS OF WAR. 

In the reign of George the Second, there 
was war between England and France* This 
war began in the year 1755. Before it was 
ended, many thousands of poor soldiers and 
sailors were killed while fighting, what are 
called, the battles of their country ; and the 
world was made more wretched than it need 
have been, with the noise and confusion and 
misery of bloodshed, and all the kinds of 
wickedness which are sure to follow when 
nations rise against nations. It would be hard 
to say which country was most in fault, and 
whichfirst began the quarrel. The English said 
that it was the French who began it ; and the 
French said it was the English ; and different 
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histories tell us different stories aboift the 
matter. This is no wonder; for though, 
unhappily, a great many persons may be 
found who think it a glorious thing to fight 
and kill those whom they call the enemies of 
their country, yet there are not many who 
dare say that it is not wrong to set about first 
making enemies on purpose to have them to 
fight with and to kill. So, when people 
write about the quarrels and wars of nations, 
they too often try to throw the blame of 
them on the side they care least about. 

Now, young reader, I am not going to 
write much about this war between England 
and France, though our book must begin with 
it. On the contrary, I have to tell you the 
history of a Philanthropist : — whichmeans, 
a man who loves every body in the world, and 
is constantly trying to do good to everybody. 
We may be sure that such a man would be 
no friend to fighting and warfare. All I 
have, therefore, to say about the beginning 
of this war is, that in the year 1755, two 
French ships were attacked and conquered 
by some English vessels ; — that this made 
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the people in France very angry, — and that, 
from that time, the French and the English 
began openly to do each other as much harm 
as they possibly could. 

Not many months after this, or about the 
midsummer of 1756, an English vessel sailed 
down the river Thames, from London into 
the English Channel. It was going to Lisbon, 
a large city and a sea-port of Portugal. The 
vessel had several passengers on board, who 
were going, some on business, and some on 
pleasure, to that fine country. The name 
of this vessel was the Hanover. 

It is very pleasant, on a fine summer's day, 
when the sea is calm, and the air cool, to 
stand on the deck of a vessel as it is quietly 
sailing over the water. Very likely the 
passengers in the Hanover felt it to be so, as 
many others have done ; and perhaps, while 
they were walking to and fro on the deck, 
they talked about their present enjoyment, 
as well as the prospect of soon arriving at 
the port to which they were hastening. 
But, whatever might be their thoughts or 
their conversation! they had soon to -pass 
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through much trouble. They had not long 
lost sight of England, when they observed a 
large ship in the distance. At first, it was sere* 
ral miles off; but it came nearer and nearer 
to them, until the captain plainly saw that it 
was a French ship, — that it carried a great 
many cannons, — and was well supplied with 
French sailors and soldiers. Indeed, it was 
a ship intended and prepared fen: doing mis- 
chief to English ships* 

I dare say, when the passengers of the 
Hanover saw this French ship, and under- 
stood what sort of a vessel it was, they would 
have been glad could they have returned at 
once to England; but this they could not 
do* In a short time, the French vessel 
overtook the poor, little, almost defenceless 
Hanover, which became a prize to the French 
sailors and soldiers, while its passengers and 
crew were put into the French ship as pri- 
soners of war. 

And now began a great deal of cruelty and 
much suffering. Instead of being treated 
with kindness, and looked upon with pity 
by their conquerors, the poor prisoners were 
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used very harshly. I believe they were 
confined in a close uncomfortable part of the 
French ship ; and though the weather was hot, 
and their thirst was very great, they were kept 
more than forty hours without a drop of water, 
and with scarcely a morsel of food. This was 
very unchristian treatment, though I suppose 
the French captain and sailors would have 
called themselves Christians. The Bible tells 
us that if our enemies hunger, we should give 
them food; and if they thirst we should 
give them drink. So that even if the English 
prisoners had deserved to be called the 
enemies of France, — though indeed we have 
no reason to suppose they had, — yet accord- 
ing to the law of Christ, they ought to have 
met with compassionate and generous treat- 
ment. 

The sufferings of the prisoners in the 
French ship were only the beginnings of 
their troubles. They were carried to France 
and landed at a town, called Brest, where 
was a strong castle. They were then put 
into a filthy dungeon under this castle, and 
kept there many hours more, without food 
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or refreshment, until they were nearly mad 
with hunger and thirst. At length, a joint 
of meat was thrown down to them, much as 
food would be cast into a den of wild beasts; 
and, indeed, by this time some of the poor 
prisoners were almost as fierce and ravenous 
as wild beasts. They seized the meat, and, 
being unprovided with knives, were obliged 
to tear it to pieces with their hands and 
teeth, — glad, even to obtain food, though in 
to humbling a manner. 

For six days these poor prisoners of war 
were kept in this dark, damp, and unwhole- 
some dungeon, with nothing but a little 
straw to sleep upon at night, and with no 
one to take pity upon them by day. At the 
end of this time, they were separated, and 
some of them were sent to other prisons in 
that part of France ; their money and most 
of their clothing being taken from them 
before they left the castle of Brest. 

Among these badly-used prisoners of war 
was a pale, thin, and rather grave, but kind 
and gentle looking person, who had been one 
of the passengers in the Hanover, At this 
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time he was about twenty-nine, or thirty 
years of age. When taken prisoner, he was 
dressed in deep mourning, and any one might 
have guessed that he had lately lost a dear 
friend by death. And yet, though grave and 
almost melancholy, he did not seem to be 
moping, or mourning like one without hope. 
He had gained the respect of his fellow- 
passengers and the sailors, during the short 
time they had been together in their vessel, 
by his sprightly and active kindness ; and he 
was, I have no doubt, one of the last to 
complain of and resent the harsh treatment 
they received, or to be cast down by it. 
His eyes, indeed, sparkled, even in the 
gloomy dungeon of Brest, when he spoke of 
the sufferings his fellow prisoners and him- 
self endured ; but it was with hope, and not 
with passion. And when he was taken from 
them to be put into another prison, I will 
venture to say that those who were left behind, 
or otherwise separated from him, were sorry 
that they should no longer be comforted 
with the conversation and society of kind 
Mr. Howard. 
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Howard : — yes, that was his name. It is 
the life of John Howard that I have now to 
write, and I shall be obliged to leave him a 
little longer as a prisoner of war in France, 
while in the next chapter, I am giving the 
history of his younger days, and explaining 
why he was a passenger on board the Hanover 
packet vessel to Lisbon, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MORNING OF LIFE. 

John Howard was born at Clapton, in the 
parish of Hackney, near London, about the 
year 1727. His father was a gentleman and 
a Christian. His mother died when he was 
young. Not much is known of his early life ; 
yet there is reason to believe that he was 
kept by the grace of God from many evil 
ways into which the children of pious parents, 
as well as others, are liable to fall ; and that, 
while young, he "minded religion," served 
the God of his father by believing, loving, 
and obeying the Lord Jesus Christ, and was 
thus kept from a thousand snares and sorrows. 
O, that all the children who read this book 
would follow this example : — that they would 
but believe that the ways of religion are 
pleasantness, and all her paths, peace : and 
that it is the voice of God, speaking to them 
in His word, " I love them that love me, and 
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those who seek me early shall find me/' 
Prov. viii. 17. 

When John Howard's school boy days 
were over, he was apprenticed to a trades- 
man in London to be brought up to business. 
But though he was quite the opposite of an 
idle youth, he had no desire to pass his life 
in the busy round of commerce He was 
fond of retirement and study, and wished, 
also, to see and know more of the world than 
he could expect to learn in a London ware- 
house. Besides this, he was a weak and 
sickly youth, and perhaps his spirits were 
not equal to the labour of business. How- 
ever this might be, he soon gave up the 
thought of being a tradesman. Before his 
apprenticeship was ended, he lost his father 
by death ; and this event made John Howard 
more than ever anxious to leave business, as 
well as enabled him to do so. The property 
which he inherited from his father was more 
than enough for all his wants ; and he deter- 
mined, at once, to turn to more pleasant 
occupations than buying and selling and 
getting gain. 
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It was well for John Howard at this time, 
when the earthly guide of his youth was gone, 
and he had leisure and money at his command, 
that he did not forget the instructions he had 
received, nor forsake the paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace — of wisdom and virtue — of 
love to man and love to God ! Prosperity is 
very dangerous to all, but especially to the 
young; Hundreds and thousands of young 
. persons have been ruined for this world and 
the next, by having riches to do what they 
pleased with. My young friend, perhaps 
while you are reading this account of John 
Howard, you are thinking what a fine thing 
it was for him that he had plenty of property, 
.and might do almost anything he liked. 
Ah, I can tell you what is a much finer thing 
. than this ; and that is, to have a heart to obey 
the commands of God, and to do what is 
.pleasing to Him* It was this that kept John 
Howard from the temptations which sur- 
rounded him, and that made him so useful 
and honourable as you will find him to have 
been all through his life. God was his guide ; 
and will you not also say — " My Father — my 
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heavenly Father — be thou the guide of my 
youth" t 

" Twill save you from a thousand snares, 

To mind religion young : 
Grace will preserve your following years, 

And make your virtues strong." 

When John Howard was released from his 
apprenticeship, he employed himself in care- 
fully managing part of his own affairs, en- 
trusted to him by his guardians. The house 
at Clapton, which had been his father's, was 
being repaired ; and he used to walk there 
every day from London to overlook the work- 
men. In these visits he always took care to 
buy a loaf a she got near to the house, wliich, 
with the light heartedness of a happy youth, 
he threw over the garden wall, for the gar- 
dener who had worked for his father, and 
now was employed by himself, and whom he 
treated with great kindness and affection. 

Soon after he became master of himself, 
he spent a year or two in travelling through 
France and Italy ; and on his return, took 
lodgings at Stoke Newington, a place a little 
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way out of London. At this time his health 
seemed to be leaving him ; but there is reason 
to believe that his soul prospered, and was in 
health. He loved the house of God, enjoyed 
the society of the people of God, and de- 
lighted iii following the example of Jesus, 
who, you know, " went about doing good." 
A large portion of his yearly income was 
expended in works of benevolence and use- 
fulness, to accomplish which, he denied him- 
self many gratifications which money would 
have bought. 

While Mr. Howard lived at Newington he 
married a widow lady, who had shown him 
great kindness and attention during his 
illness. They lived together in great affec- 
tion and harmony ; and Mr. Howard rejoiced 
that he had it in his power thus to return the 
kindness she had shown without any expec- 
tation of reward. This lady had a little pro- 
perty, which Mr. Howard refused to touch, 
but had it settled upon the lady's sister, who 
needed it, while he did not. There was 
great delicacy and true benevolence in such 
conduct as this; and many other of John 
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Howard's actions, at this earlier part of his 
life, show how little his mind was set upon 
worldly riches. Depend upon it, young reader, 
that neither men nor women will ever be truly 
great or good, if they are eager after money. 
The love of money, whenever it takes hold of 
the heart, starves out every noble feeling, 
and makes a person its slave. The Word 
of Tkuth tells us that " the love of money 
is the root of all evil." 1 Tim. vi. 10. Be 
careful, then, to strive against it; and pray 
that it may not be your ruin. 

After about three years Mrs. Howard died ; 
and it was partly to divert his mind from 
thinking too much of his loss, that the affec- 
tionate widower determined, to visit Portugal. 
This, however, was not his only reason. 

On the first of November, 1755, the same 
month and year in which Mrs. Howard died, 
a very awful earthquake had happened in 
Portugal, by which the city of Lisbon was 
nearly destroyed, and thousands of its inhab- 
itants were killed ; while multitudes whose 
lives had been spared were suddenly brought 
by it to poverty and deep distress. On this 
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occasion, large sums of money were sent 
from England for the relief of the poor suf- 
fering Portuguese, who felt very grateful for 
the kindness thus shown to them. It was to 
witness this sad scene of a city in ruins, and 
to comfort and help, as far as he could, those 
who had so suddenly and painfully been 
afflicted, that John Howard became a passen- 
ger in the Hanover. 

But God had designs of still greater use- 
fulness in which he intended to employ this 
kind and generous man. To prepare him 
for the work, it was permitted that he should 
be disappointed in his wish to visit Lisbon, 
and that he should become a prisoner of war 
in France* We will now return to him there* 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELEASE FROM CAPTIVITY. 

I told you that Mr. Howard was taken 
from the t castle dungeon at Brest to another 
French prison. This was in the town of 
Morlaix, where the treatment he received 
was not, I believe, much better than that he 
had endured in his first place of confinement. 
But he did not remain there long before he 
was removed to Carpaix. In this town he 
was more generously dealt with, for the pri- 
son-keeper permitted him to live in what part 
of the town he pleased, quite away from the 
jail, after receiving from him a promise that 
he would not attempt to escape from France. 
He was allowed also to write to his fellow- 
prisoners whom he had either left behind at 
Brest and Morlaix, or who had been sent to 
the prison of Dinan, another town in that 
part of France. He also received letters from 
them. 
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Mr. Howard would still, however, have 
been in a very sad situation if he had not met 
with others as well as the kind jailor, who 
were willing to befriend him. You re- 
member that, at Brest, all his money had been 
taken away ; and it was not at all easy for 
him to get more money from his friends in 
England, because of the war. But the per- 
son at whose house he lodged, believed him to 
be honest and honourable, and freely supplied 
him with all he wanted, trusting to be repaid 
at some future time. So, you see, French- 
men can be kind to Englishmen, though the 
two countries should unhappily be at war 
with each other ; and we will try to forgive 
those who had before used John Howard so 
badly. I ought to tell you, too, that when 
Frenchmen were brought to England as pri- 
soners, as at the time I am writing about 
they often were, they had to endure many 
hardships, and much unkindness from our 
countrymen. Oh, what a happy time it will 
be when the blessed, peaceful religion of the 
Bible shall be spread through every nation, 
and when men shall learn vrpr no more, but 
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try to do good to each other all the days of 
their lives, instead of harm and unkindness ! 

The letters which Mr. Howard received 
from his countrymen at Brest, Morlaix, and 
Dinan, contained very bad news. These poor 
primers fatetf iL «h« ft* hardlp, 
continued to be very great, — that the prisons 
were crowded with Englishmen who, like 
himself, had been taken with English ships 
at sea, — that they were all greatly suffering 
from cruel neglect and ill usage, — and that 
many hundreds had already perished from 
disease and want. At Dinan, especially, 
great numbers had thus miserably died, so 
that, in one day alone, thirty-six were buried 
in a great pit hastily dug for them. You 
may think how such news as this affected Mr. 
Howard. It made him more than ever 
anxious to get to England, that he might be 
of some service to these poor prisoners. 

After living about two months at Carpaix, 
Mr. Howard received permission from the 
French Government to go to England, on 
condition that he would return if the English 
Government should refuse to release, in ex- 
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change for him, one of the French officers who 
were prisoners in England. This he readily 
agreed to, and soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land the exchange was made. 

If John Howard had been like some men 
he would have been satisfied with gaining his 
own liberty, and forgotten those who re- 
mained behind in sad captivity. But this 
would not have been like him ; and without 
losing time, he exerted himself so strongly, 
and stated the case of these poor prisoners so 
plainly to those in power, that means were 
taken for their being sent home immediately, 
while he himself received the thanks of the 
English Government for the information he 
had given. And, what was better than this, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that, by 
the efforts he had used, much cruelty had 
been put a stop to, and many lives had been 
saved. 

It was from this time that Mr. Howard 
began to think of the sufferings of prisoners, 
and of the means of relieving them from the 
horrors they too often endured, even though 
they could not be set at liberty. He lived 
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more than thirty years after this ; but he 
never forgot what he himself had suffered ; 
and the remembrance of it made him never 
tire of the great work which we shall presently 
see he undertook. Surely, then, we shall 
not be wrong in thinking that he was per- 
mitted by God to become a prisoner for a 
great, good, and wise purpose, which was 
known to Him, though not to John Howard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A VILLAGE HOME. 

In the church of Cardingten, is a small 
tablet, on which are engraved these words : — 

" IN HOPE OF A RESURRECTION TO ETERNAL LIFE, 
THROUGH THE MERCY OF OOD BT JE8US CHRI8T, 

RESTS THE MORTAL PART OF 

HENRIETTA HOWARD, 

DAUGHTEROF EDWARD LEEDS, Esq. 

OF CROXTON, IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Who died the 31st of March, 1765, aged 39. 

SHE OPENED HER MOUTH WITH 

WISDOM, 

AND IN HER TONGUE WAS THE LAW OF KINDNESS." 

Prw. xxxi. 26. 

The lady, in remembrance of whom this 
stone was put up, was the second wife of 
John Howard* She was married to him in 
1758, a year or two after his imprisonment 
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in France : and in this chapter you will have 
an account of the village home, in which a 
few happy years were passed by Mr, Howard, 
until he was called to part from one whom 
he very dearly loved. 

I shall begin by telling you that Carding- 
ton is a small village, about two miles from 
the town of Bedford, and between fifty and 
sixty miles from London. In this village 
John Howard had been sent to nurse when 
he was a child; and in it also, he had a small 
farm and a cottage, which he determined to 
make his home. 

When this cottage first became Mr. 
Howard's, it was small and inconvenient ; 
but he had some new rooms built, and took 
great pains to improve it, so that it might be 
comfortable for his wife to live in. The 
front he ornamented with lattice work, and 
enlivened it with neat cottage windows, in- 
stead of the thick, clumsy casement which had 
before made the house look dark and gloomy. 
At the back of the house was a handsome 
entrance which opened outwards into a pretty 
lawn, with a broad gravel walk around it, shel- 
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tered from the sun by large trees and ever- 
greens. Beyond the lawn were beautiful plea- 
sure grounds, which Mr. Howard himself had 
planned and caused to be planted with shrubs 
and flowers, and laid out in pleasant walks, 
.which were shaded by the overhanging boughs 
of trees. In the middle of these nice grounds 
was a garden for fruit and vegetables. At 
the further part of them, Mr. Howard 
contrived a very snug summer-house, or 
hermitage. It was built of roots, and trunks 
r of trees, and covered with, a thatched roof. 
The doorway and windows were arched like 
those in many churches and other ancient 
buildings. It was furnished with some rude 
seats and benches, a stone table, an hour- 
glass, and a lamp made of the root of a tree. 
A little book-case fixed in the wall, held a 
few books ; and in. one corner was a small 
fire-place, which was generally hidden by a 
chimney board formed of rough hewn wood. 
This curious place was intended by Mr. 
Howard for reading and study. 

At the back of the hermitage was a nar- 
now door, which led to a bath, into which, 
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when at home, Mr. Howard used to plunge 
every morning 5 and then the study served 
him for a dressing room. 

And now, with a neat, comfortable, well- 
furnished house, together with lawn, gravel 
walks, pleasure grounds, garden, hermitage, 
and bath room, with plenty of money for 
every luxury they required, with servants, as 
many as they chose, to wait upon them, and 
with a carriage to ride in when they pleased, 
you may think that the owners must have 
been very happy. Have you, young reader, 
never fancied some such pretty place as this ; 
and thought if you could but call it your 
own how happy you should be ? 

Well, Mr. and Mrs. Howard were happy 
in their country house. But it was not the 
country house, nor the riches they possessed, 
that made them happy. Have you never 
known any very rich persons who have been 
always very miserable ? I have, a great many. 
And I have also known some happy persons 
who have been poor, and whose common 
comforts and pleasures have been very few 
and small. Such persons, young readers, have 
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the true secret of happiness in their own 
breasts; and so had the Howards, They 
were happy, because they were contented — 
which many persons, much richer than they, 
are not. They were happy, also, because 
there was true love in their country home, 
and this, many splendid mansionsare without. 
They were happy, too, because they were 
useful ; this is of great importance towards 
being happy, though many persons think it 
of no importance. But, more than all, they 
were happy, because they were at peace with 
God, through the atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; without this, no person in the 
world can ever be truly happy. 

Now, my young friend, will you try to re- 
member these four things which are essential 
to happiness in this world ? — Contentment ; 
True Affection to those about yoii ; Usefulness ; 
and Hie Peace of God. If you have and 
practice these, whether rich or poor, you 
will not be miserable. 

Soon after this happy couple were mar- 
ried, they removed for a time to a house 
which Mr. Howard bought in Hampshire; 
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but whether there or at Cardington, their 
great wish was to do as much good as they 
could to those around them. The poor cot* 
tagers were treated with great kindness ; and 
their tenants and work-folk and servants knew 
what it was to have considerate and generous 
persons over them ; so that the gardener at 
Cardington, who lived to be an old man, long 
after his master and mistress were dead, 
could not bear that a tree should be touched, 
or a path or flower-bed altered, which dear 
Mr. Howard, or kind Mrs* Howard had 
planted or planned ; and an old female sejrant 
refused to sell for any price, a portrait of 
Mrs. Howard — her gentle and excellent 
mistress. 

I have told you Mr. Howard was nursed 
when a child by a cottager at Cardington. 
This nurse still lived when he removed to his 
village home ; and he delighted to show kind- 
ness to her, in return for her former kindness 
to him. He took care that while she lived, 
she should never be in want of any comfort 
he could supply. 

When riding or walking in the country, 
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the owners of the village home we have des- 
cribed, were always on the watch for oppor- 
tunities of being useful to the poor. They 
furnished them with work, if in health— 
with medicine, if in sickness— with money, 
if in want— and with consolation, if in trou- 
ble of mind. They planned neat little, cot- 
tages with gardens round them, for their 
tenants, instead of the ruinous and damp 
huts, in which too many of them had lived ; 
and though not many of these were built 
while Mrs* Howard lived, her heart, like 
her husband's, was fully set upon this method 
of doing good* Once, when Mr. Howard 
told her he had a little spare money, and 
would, if she pleased, treat her with a jour- 
ney to London, she said, " Oh, what a pretty 
cottage it would build." 

But I must not stop to tell you any more 
about this village home. Only, let me say, 
again, that it was the peace of God in the 
hearts of those who lived there — " not by 
works of righteousness which they had done, 
but according to His mercy," which made 
that home a truly happy one. If this had 
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been wanting, there would have been " one 
thing needful," which nothing could have 
made up for, even in health ; how much less 
in sickness, and at a dying hour ! 

This chapter begins with what is called an 
epitaph; that is, words put upon a tomb- 
stone to the memory of one who is dead. 
By that epitaph you have seen that Mrs. 
Howard did not live many years in her village 
home. It was the will of God that she 
should die soon after the birth of her first 
and only child. May we not suppose that 
this was another of the means our Heavenly 
Father made use of to prepare John Howard 
for the work which he had yet to perform in 
the world, as well, perhaps, as to wean him, 
or to save him, from setting his affection on 
things of the earth, and to fix them more 
entirely on things above ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WIDOWER AND HIS SON. 

You may easily suppose how everything 
around Mr. Howard seemed altered for the 
worse, and that, after his beloved Henrietta 
was buried, he could no longer take such 
pleasure as he once had done, in the beautiful 
grounds around his village home. He did 
not, however, forget that he had duties to 
perform to those about him, and that, 
especially, his infant son had been given to 
him by God, and needed Mb care and affection. 
The first thing he did was to provide a kind 
and attentive nurse for the little boy ; and he 
took pains to know that she might safely be 
trusted with such an important charge. 

As soon as his child could run alone, and 
had learned to utter a few simple words, it 
was a great comfort to Mr. Howard, when 
he was at Cardington, to have him for a 
companion ; and he did not think it beneath 
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him, to help to amuse him in his childish 
sports. He bought for him many nice toys, 
and a whole set of garden tools, which the 
little boy was allowed to use in his father's 
grounds. He had his carts and his wheel- 
barrows, which he was suffered to draw in 
and out of the house as he pleased. He 
would load and unload his cart with leaves, 
and draw it backward and forward between 
the garden and the parlour in which his father 
was sitting, by the hour together. And so 
far was Mr. Howard from putting a stop to 
these amusements, that he was always pleased 
to see his dear little boy so busily employed, 
and never sent him from him but when he 
was so very busily engaged himself as that 
he could not be hindered. At other times, 
it was his great delight to walk with him 
about the garden and pleasure grounds, or 
on the broad shaded gravel path round the 
lawn, listening to his childish prattle, and 
talking to him in return. Ah, at these times 
I am almost sure that Mr. Howard would 
tell the little boy about his dear mother whom 
it had pleased God to take to heaven, as well 
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as about the great and good God who made 
all things, and who sent His dear Son into 
the world to die for sinners. Yes, I think 
we may be quite certain that Mr. Howard 
did not suffer him, at this early age, to grow 
up in ignorance of those things which it is 
most needful for a child to know. 

Sometimes Mr. Howard took his son with 
him in the chaise, when he went to visit his 
friends ; and at such times, he took care to 
have some playthings put into the chaise with 
them, to amuse the little fellow when they 
arrived at the end of their journey. 

"When little John — for that was the name 
of Mr. Howard's son — was about three years 
old, his father began to take him to the chapel 
at Bedford where he himself was accustomed 
to worship God. And it was noticed by 
those who sat near, how very loving and 
affectionate they were to each other. Mr. 
Howard used to lift the little boy on to the 
seat, and set him down again when he was 
tired of standing ; and as soon as ever John 
could read, his father used to look out the 
hymns for him when the congregation were 
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singing. While standing up, during the 
time the minister was engaged in prayer, Mr. 
Howard had always his arm round the waist 
of his child ; who would stroke his shoulder 
with his little hands, play with his buttons, 
and give other marks of being in the habit of 
treating his father with perfect freedom and 
familiarity, though he had been too well 
taught how to behave in the house of God, 
ever to make a noise, or disturb any one 
there. 

But we are not to suppose that Mr. 
Howard suffered his son to have his own way, 
and not to mind what was said to him! although 
he was so fond of him. The Bible tells us 
that " children should obey their parents in 
all things," — and when that little boy was 
very young, his father began to teach him 
this lesson. He did not do this by beating 
Jiim when he did wrong; or by by using loud, 
passionate, and threatening words ; but by 
patiently bearing with him when he was 
naughty, while, at the same time, he let him 
know that he must learn obedience. And the 
liltle boy did learn it and practise it while he 
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was young, so that it was only for his father 
to say, " John, do this," or " John, stay here 
till I come to fetch you," and he was sure 
that the little boy would do as he was told. 

I have been particular to write these few 
things, because, many years afterwards, some 
persons were bold enough to say that Mr. 
Howard had been very harsh and severe 
towards his child, so as to make him profligate 
and wicked when he grew older, and to ruin 
his mind. Indeed, it was not so ; and I am 
afraid that it was dislike to real religion 
which put such thoughts into these persons' 
heads. Mr. Howard was too kind and loving 
to be cruel to any one, much less his own 
dear little boy, whom he loved for his mother's 
sake as well as for his own. And he was 
known, too, to be very fond of children ; and 
when he went to houses where there were 
any, he took great nqtice of them and talked 
kindly and affectionately with them, besides 
often taking little presents for them of fruit 
and toys. Such a person would not be very 
likely to ill-use his own only son. Do you 
think he would ? 
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When this little boy was four or five years 
old, he was sent from Cardington to live with 
a lady who undertook to educate him until 
he was old enough to go to a boys' school. 
This gave Mr. Howard leisure to take those 
journeys of which you will read in some of 
the chapters of this little book. 

A few years later, Mr. Howard placed his 
son at school ; and afterwards, when he 
became a young man, he sent him to college, 
first at Edinburgh, and then at Cambridge. 
But whenever he had opportunity, he had 
him to his own house at Cardington, or 
wherever he might be visiting ; and all who 
knew or saw them, noticed how affectionate 
they were to each other. And when Mr. 
Howard was absent from England his letters 
to his son were full of kindness and concern 
for his happiness* 

And this son loved his father very dearly, 
so that nothing pleased him more than to 
hear him spoken of with approval and praise; 
while nothing made him more angry than to 
suppose that any one slighted or thought ill 
of so good a father, and so kind a man. — 
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But now I am coming to a sad part of this 
history* 

Mr. Howard had a wicked man-servant, 
who lived with him many year$; but who 
was so artful as to make his master believe 
him to be faithful and moral in his con- 
duct, if not really pious. This servant was 
allowed to be much with young Mr. Howard; 
and, he had the baseness to lead him into 
almost all kinds of evil ; and he did this so 
cunningly and secretly, that it was not sus- 
pected until, alas ! it was too late to undo the 
mischief. The Bible tells us that " One sin- 
ner degtroyeth touch good." It was so here. 
Young Howard fell into the snare thus laid 
for him, — ran with giddiness into sin, — des- 
pised the instructions of his pious father, — 
and became a victim to his own sad courses. 
It was. long before his father knew how far 
he had gone in wickedness ; when the know- 
ledge came it almost broke his heart. Before 
this poor young man was twenty years old, he 
became insane, or lost his reason, and his 
father was at length obliged to place him in 
a mad-house, to be kept from injuring him- 
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self or others : and though he lived to be 
more than forty years of age, he never re- 
covered the use of those powers of mind 
which he had so sadly abused. 

As this is the only chapter in which I shall 
say much of Mr. Howard's son, I have 
carried on the history to the time of his 
death, that I may offer a lesson to my readers. 
Dear young friends, will you read the few 
closing lines of this chapter with great atten- 
tion? 

There are many examples given us in the 
Bible of the children of pious parents grow- 
ing up to despise their fathers' piety and their 
fathers' God. In some of these cases there 
seems to have been much blame belonging to 
those parents. It was so with Eli, you know, 
with whom God was angry because he did 
not keep his children from wickedness. But 
in other cases, it is not said that the parents 
of such wicked children were in any fault. 
The Bible tells us, too, that the piety of a 
father will not save a wicked son from the 
anger, the just anger of God. — Ezek. xviii. 

Thankful, indeed, those children should 
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be, who have pious parents to teach them the 
fear of the Lord, and pray for them : but 
this is not all that is needed. Oh, no ! 
Unless those children are converted by the 
grace of God, they are as much exposed to 
His wrath as the children of the wicked. 
Think of this, dear readers, and earnestly 
pray that He who is your father's God, will 
condescend to be your God also, ahd your 
guide even unto death. 

Then, let this little history teach you not 
to follow evil examples, nor listen to those 
who would tempt you to do what you know 
is wrong, and what you would have to hide 
from your parents. It is the Word of God 
which says to us, — " My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A CHRISTIAN ABROAD. 



We must now go back a little in our 
history. Have you ever heard or read of 
Naples; a beautiful city in Italy? They 
whose native place it is, say that it is the most 
beautiful city in the world. And it is as 
gay as it is beautiful. The air is mild and 
healthful ; the country near at hand is grand 
and delightful ; and the sea which washes its 
shore, adds to the pleasantness of the place, 
by its refreshing breezes and ever-changing 
scenery. Gay, Naples always seems; for 
thousands of its inhabitants throng the 
streets almost by day and by night, intent 
upon pleasure and show; but of all the days 
of the week, the gayest is the Sabbath. 
Then, when the services of the Catholic 
churches are over, the fine streets and walks 
of the city are crowded with passengers, 
some on foot, and others in carriages, but all 
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seeking for pleasure in the scenes which 
surround them. Every part of the large city 
resounds with music and shouts of merriment ; 
and in every walk are puppet shows and 
jugglers, amusing the thoughtless multitude. 
In the evening, theatres are opened, and with 
the vain and frivolous amusements of the 
world, is closed, in that large city, the day 
which God has blessed as a day of rest from 
labour, and of grateful remembrance of Him 
who " died for our offences, and rose again 
for our justification." Is *it not wonderful 
that men should think so little of Him who 
has done so much for them ? And is it not 
sad that so many cities in the world should 
resemble Naples in this thoughtlessness? 

Well, it was on a Sabbath evening, about 
eighty years ago, when almost the whole city 
of Naples was thus profaning the day of 
sacred rest, that a person sat by himself in a 
room which, for a little while, was his lodging. 
Let us step into that room, and observe him. 
His back is turned towards us, so that we 
cannot see his face : but we can tell that his 
form is slight, andhis stature rather short ; and 
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we see that he is bending over a table, 
writing in a book which lies before him. We 
will watch him till he finishes, and then read 
what he has written. Here it is. 
. " 1770, Naples, May £7. When I left 
Italy last year, it then appeared most prudent 
and proper : my return, I hope, is under the 
best direction ; not presumptuous, being left 
to the folly of a foolish heart. Not having 
the strongest spirits or constitution, my con- 
tinuing long in Holland, or in any place, 
lowers my spirits ; so I thought returning 
would be no uneasiness in the review, as 
sinful and vain diversions are not my object; 
but the honour and glory of God my highest 
ambition. Did I now see it wrong, by being 
the cause of pride, I would go back ; but 
being deeply sensible it is the presence of 
God that makes the happiness of everyplace, 
so, O my soul, keep close to him in the 
amiable light of redeeming love ; and, amidst 
the snares thou art particularly exposed to 
in a country of such wickedness and folly, 
stand thou in awe, and sin not ; commune 
with thine own heart ; see what progress 
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thou makest in thy religious journey. Ait 
thou nearer the heavenly Canaan ? Is the 
vital flame burning clearer and clearer ? Or 
are the concerns of a moment engrossing thy 
foolish heart ? Stop ; remember thou art a 
candidate for eternity. Daily, fervently pray 
for wisdom. Lift up your heart and eyes to 
the Rock of ages, and then look down on the 
glory of this world. A little while, and thy 
journey will be ended. Be thou faithful 
unto death. Duty is thine, though the 
power is God's. Pray to him to give thee a 
heart to hate sin more, uniting thy heart in 
his fear. O magnify the Lord, my soul, and 
my spirit, rejoice in God my Saviour; his 
free grace, unbounded mercy, love unparal- 
leled, goodness unlimited ! And ah ! this 
mercy, this love, this goodness exerted for 
me. Lord God, why me ? When I consider, 
and look into my heart, I doubt ; I tremble. 
Such a vile creature, — sin, folly, and imper- 
fection in every action. Oh dreadful thought ! 
a body of sin and death I carry about me, 
ever ready to depart from God ; and with 
all the dreadful catalogue of sins committed, 
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my heart faints within me, and almost des- 
pairs. But yet, O my soul, why art thou 
cast down ? "Why art thou disquieted ? Hope 
in God ! His free grace in Jesus Christ ! 
Lord, I believe ; help my unbelief. Shall I 
limit the grace of God ? Can I fathom his 
goodness ? Here on His sacred day I once 
more, in the dust, before the eternal God, 
acknowledge my sins heinous and aggravated 
in his sight. I would have the deepest sor- 
sow and contrition of heart, and cast my 
guilty and polluted soul on thy sovereign 
mercy in the Redeemer. O, compassionate 
and Divine Redeemer, save me from the 
dreadful guilt and power of sin, and accept 
of my solemn, free, and I trust, unreserved, 
full surrender of my soul, my spirit, my dear 
child, all I am and have, into thy hands. 
Unworthy of thy acceptance, yet, O Lord 
God of mercy, spurn me not from thy pre* 
sence : accept me, vile as I am, I hope a 
repenting, returning prodigal. I glory in 
my choice, acknowledge my obligations as a 
servant of the most high God. And now, 
may the eternal God be my refuge ; and thou, 
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O my soul, faithful to that God that will 
never leave nor forsake thee." 



Let us now leave Naples, and journey on- 
ward in our thoughts, to Rome — Rome that 
ancient city, where are so many fine old 
buildings and ruins ; where the Caesars 
reigned — where the Apostle Paul was impri- 
soned and put to death, and multitudes of 
Christians besides Paul were martyred — 
where Popery has, for hundreds of years, 
been permitted to have its seat, and to 
triumph over the humble religion of the 
Gospel. 

Again, it is Sunday evening ; and again, 
in the same book, sits writing, as he did at 
Naples, the English stranger. Again let us 
read what he has written : — • 

"Rome, June 17, 1770. Almighty God, 
my preserver, I hope I shall be carried safely 
to my native country and friends, and see the 
face of my dear child in peace. Remember, 
O my soul, to cultivate a more serious, hum- 
ble, thankful, and resigned temper of mind. 
As thou hast seen more of the world, 
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by travelling, than others ; more of the hap- 
piness of being born in a protestant country, 
and the dreadful abuse of holy sabbaths, — 
so may thy walks, thy sabbaths, thy con- 
versation, be more becoming the holy gospel. 
Let not pride and vanity fill up so much of 
thy thoughts ; learn here the vanity and folly 
of all earthly grandeur ; endeavour to be a 
wiser and better man. When thou returnest, 
remember many eyes will be upon thee; 
and, above all, the eye of that God before 
whom thou wilt shortly appear. O Lord 
God, put thy fear into my heart, and may 
I never depart from thee !" 



Now, my young friend, I hope you have 
read the few pages which come before this, 
with attention. Perhaps there may be a few 
words or sentences in them which you do 
not quite understand, but you will, I have 
no doubt, have them explained to you by 
some one who is older and wiser than 
yourself, if you ask that person to do so. 
He who wrote these lines at Naples and 
at Rome was Mr. Howard; and if there 
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were room here, — which there is not, — I 
could set down many more pages, from that 
book in which he wrote his secret thoughts. 
Enough, however, is already given you to let 
you see what these thoughts were. 

You will perceive that Mr. Howard, at 
the time he wrote those pages, was a traveller 
from home. Indeed, for five or six years 
after his little motherless boy was about 
twelve months old, he spent much time in 
travelling in other countries ; though he was 
never away from home very long at a time. 
Altogether, he took, in those years, four 
journeys to different parts of Europe. This 
was necessary for his health ; and he could 
do it without fear of being again taken 
prisoner by the French, because the war 
was ended. 

Perhaps you may wonder how it could be 
that a man like Mr. Howard should write 
such things about himself as you have just 
read. And you may think that he qould not 
have been so free from outward sins, as our 
account of him has led you to suppose. 
But indeed we have no reason to believe 
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that he had been guilty of any great sins, 
such as would shock us to hear of. On the 
contrary, I think his conduct had always 
been moral and righteous in the sight of 
men. But let me tell you, young reader, 
that when our minds are enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit of God, we discover so much 
evil in our hearts, and so much sin in our 
holiest doings, as would fill us all with dread 
and despair, if we did not know that " The 
blood of Jesus Christ, God's dear Son, cleans- 
eth from all sin." You may remember that 
the holy apostle Paul said, " I know that in 
me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing;' 9 and that he also wrote in deep 
sorrow, " O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?" Rom. vii. 18, 24. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Howard felt much like the 
apostle Paul in this matter ; and this made 
him write such hard things of himself. It 
was not that he was a hypocrite, or that he 
had done some very wicked deed which no 
one knew of ; but it was because God had 
shown him what was in his heart by nature, 
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and because he felt how ready he was to 
depart from his Saviour— to murmur and 
repine— or to be drawn aside from the ways 
of religion by the vanities of the world. 

But see how careful Mr. Howard was to 
improve his time, and especially his Sabbaths, 
though in a country where they are so little 
thought of. Some persons, when they are 
travelling abroad, think they have a right to 
be less regardful of mis-spending time than 
when at home ; so, when at Rome or Naples, 
or any where else, they do as others do in 
those places, whether it be right or wrong. 
This was not Mr. Howard's way. He did 
not follow the multitude to do evil. When 
in these countries, he was very glad if he 
could meet with any one who feared God, 
with whom he could worship his Saviour ; 
but whether this were the case or not, he 
never omitted to call his servant into his 
room, and with him, morning and evening, 
to read the Scriptures, and offer up prayer 
and praises to his Preserver and best Friend, 

When Mr. Howard was thus abroad, he 
did not forget those he had left at home. 
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He very frequently sent kind messages to 
them ; and was thinking and contriving plans 
for their comfort. He said in one of his 
letters, that though he always loved Car- 
dington, being away from it for a time made 
him love it more than ever* And when he 
returned, he busied himself in doing good. 
It was about this time that he built many of 
the neat and comfortable cottages of which 
you have read ; and he formed a variety of 
plans for spreading happiness around him; 
so that had he done nothing else, he would 
have been a benefactor to his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

But he did much besides ; and that I may 
have room to tell you of some of Mr. How- 
ard's useful labours in the world, the account 
of what may be called his private history will 
finish here. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRISON VISITS. 

You have heard of prisons, and you know 
that they are intended for the punishment of 
those who have hroken the laws of their 
country. You have, perhaps, seen the out- 
side of a prison, and have observed how 
strongly the walls are built, and what a dis* 
mal place it seems to be. You have, very 
likely, thought how disagreeable it would be 
to be shut up in one of these gloomy build- 
ings, even for a single day, and how terrible 
it must be to be confined in a prison for many 
weeks, or months, or years. If so, you have 
judged very rightly. 

And when persons have really done wrong, 
itisproperthatthey should be punished ; and 
if their conduct' has been so bad as to make 
it dangerous to others that they should be 
any longer at liberty, it is quite right to 
shut them up in prison, to be out of the 
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way of harm-doing. * If the wicked^dishonest, 
and violent, were let to go where they 
pleased, and do what they pleased ; if there 
were no prisons for them to be put into, and 
no punishment for them to dread, there could 
be no peace nor safety for any one. It is 
well, therefore, that prisons are built; and it 
is right that they should be places of punish- 
ment, and not enjoyment- It is proper, also, 
to build them strongly, lest those who are 
confined in them should break away, and do 
more mischief. 

But it is not right that we should revenge 
ourselves upon those who have injured us ; 
and prisons ought not to be places of torment. 
It is, in itself, a great punishment for a bad 
man to be shut in from the world — to be 
deprived of his liberty— to be kept from his 
companions and his family — and to be kept to 
hard labour within the walls of a gloomy 
prison. While there, he ought certainly to 
be treated with kindness, and his health 
should be cared for, by giving him sufficient 
wholesome food, by attention to cleanliness, 
and by letting him breathe pure and whole- 
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some air. It should be remembered that, 
though very guilty of wrong-doing, he is a 
fellow-creature with the most upright and vuv 
tuous of men, and that he is capable of being 
made to feel his past sinfulness, and of being 
brought to repentance. The great desire of 
every good man for all prisoners should be, 
that the punishment they suffer may be the 
means of doing them real and lasting benefit* 
Sometimes, persons are sent to prison when 
they have done nothing to deserve punish- 
ment. You remember that Mr. Howard, 
and ^hundreds more, were put into prisons in 
France, just because they were Englishmen. 
Certainly that was no fault. Sometimes, 
persons are put into prisons who are only 
suspected of being guilty, and it is afterwards 
found that they were suspected wrongfully. 
Others are sent to prison, more through 
misfortune than through fault. It used to 
be the practice, more than it is in these days, 
to confine persons in prisons who could not 
pay their debts. Now, those who get into 
debt dishonestly, and without meaning to 
pay, deserve to be punished; but it very 
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often happens that it is through no fault of 
their own they have become poor : and when 
that is the case, it seems hard to punish them. 
The best way would be, if possible, to put 
such persons in the way of earning money, 
so that, in time, they might be able to pay all 
they owe. I am quite sure that putting 
poor persons in prison is not the way to help 
them to pay their debts. It is very cruel 
and unjust, as well as foolish, to fancy that 
any good can come of sending honest debtors 
to prison ; and it is a happy thing for our 
country that imprisonment for debt is not so 
common as it was many years ago. 

We shall now return to the history of Mr. 
Howard, who, in the year 1773, was made 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, the county in 
which he lived. The office of High Sheriff is 
one of great power and dignity. I cannot tell 
you all the duties that belong to it, but, 
among others, the person who fills it has to see 
that the laws of the country are obeyed, and 
is required to commit to prison all who break 
them. He has, also, charge of the prisons in 
the country, and it is his duty to know that 
the prisoners are kept securely in them. 
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To do all that is required of him, it is neces- 
sary that he should have many officers under 
his command, among whom are constables and 
jailers, or prison-keepers. 

You may, perhaps, think that such a kind 
and gentle man as Mr. Howard could not 
take pleasure in being a High Sheriff; and 
it may safely be said, that it was neither for 
pleasure, profit, nor honour, that he willingly 
undertook the office. He felt, however, 
that it was a means put into his power of 
being useful to his fellow-men, and for this 
reason alone he was ready to bear any incon- 
venience or pain it might occasion him. 

Mr. Howard had long had reason to believe 
that the sufferings of prisoners were greater 
than they ought to have been ; and when he 
became High Sheriff he found that it was so ; 
and that much cruelty and injustice was in- 
flicted upon innocent prisoners. He was 
shocked to find, that if a person, ever so in- 
nocent, were by mistake sent to prison, (and 
such mistakes do sometimes happen, even 
now) — though he should be proved innocent, 
he was not allowed to go free until he had 

f 2 
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paid money for freedom. And he found out 
that many such persons were yet in Bedford 
prison, because they were too poor to pay for 
being set at liberty. 

It was finding out such things as these that 
made Mr. Howard determine to visit other 
prisons in the country, to see for himself how 
the prisoners were treated; and it grieved 
him to discover that the more prisons he 
visited, the more he had to see of the cruel 
usage of those who were confined in them ; 
and the more need did he perceive for very 
great reform, not only in the prisoners them- 
selves, but in those who put them in prison 
and kept them there ; yes, and in the laws 
also, which permitted such cruelty to continue. 

Shall I tell you a few of the sad scenes 
which Mr. Howard witnessed in English 
prisons ? 

In some of them, the poor prisoners were 
nearly starved, because the jailers cheated 
them of the bread which was allowed for their 
food. Inmany, they were slowly dying from the 
unwholesome air,they were made to breathe. 
In some of the jails, Mr. Howard found that 
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there was what was called the jail fever, a 
terrible disease caused by bad living and bad 
air and filth, which quickly ended in death; 
and often, while perishing by this disease, no 
care was taken of them, and no medicines 
were given them ; but they were left to 
die without help or pity. In some of the 
prisons, Mr, Howard saw dungeons, or places 
underground, in which prisoners were con- 
fined. Dark, dismal, damp, unwholesome 
places they were, so that even the jailer, and 
doctor who was paid for visiting the sick pri- 
soners, were both afraid to enter them, even for 
a few minutes. In wet weather some of these 
dungeons were flooded with water. In many 
prisons which Mr. Howard saw, the prisoners 
had to sleep on straw so dirty and trodden that 
it was no better than dust ; in others, they 
had not even straw to lie upon. In one prison 
he was told, that not a great while before his 
visit, it had been the custom to chain down 
the prisoners on their backs upon the floor, 
every night, with an iron collar with spikes 
about their necks, and a heavy bar over their 
legs. This cruelty was practised upon them 
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lest they should try to escape. In very few 
of these miserable places visited by Mr. 
Howard, was there any attention paid to the 
cleanliness of the rooms, or the health of the 
prisoners ; and no attempts were made to im- 
prove them while in prison, that they might 
come out of it more industrious and honest 
than they entered. On the contrary, the 
evil communications of the more wicked and 
hardened were permitted to corrupt those 
who were less guilty. Generally, Mr. 
Howard found that the wretched prisoners 
had not sufficient food and water given them ; 
and that they were sinfully robbed by jailers, 
who had themselves no other means of living 
but by taking money from those whom they 
kept locked and barred up from the rest of 
the world. 

I have not room to mention one half, nor 
a quarter of the grievous things seen by this 
kind and pitying visitor, in English prisons. 
He found, in some, poor debtors who had 
been confined for not being able to pay a 
few shillings that they owed; and who, 
before they could be released, had to pay 
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pounds to their jailers, for what were called 
fees. And he found in the same prisons, 
other persons who had beeen tried and ac- 
quitted of any crime, but whom the jailer 
would not let go, because the same fees had 
not been paid. Mr* Howard did not look 
into these things merely to gratify his curi- 
osity, but to do good ; and though he had 
great reason to be angry that such injustice 
should be allowed, it was a great happiness to 
him, that he himself was able to pay many 
of these unjust demands, and to see the 
prison doors open to those who had been 
so cruelly used. 

Persons who wish to do any good in the 
world must be earnest in what they do. Mr. 
Howard was earnest in what he did. As soon 
as he knew a little of the miseries of poor 
prisoners, he was earnest to know more ; and 
the more he knew, the more he wished to 
know. He suffered nothing to divert him from 
his purpose. In summer and in winter, by 
day and by night, he travelled from one 
English county to another, until, in little 
more than a year, he had seen a great part 
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of the prisons in the country, and had set 
down what he had seen, in order that he 
might bring about an alteration in prisons 
and prison laws. In this time he had also seen 
the jails of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and found, to his sorrow,, that they were as bad 
as those in England* Meanwhile, the good 
work on which he had set his heart, was 
talked of. Many persons laughed at him 
and his labours, and said he was mad ; — they 
called him " mad Jack Howard ;" — but 
others approved of them, and were glad that 
he had undertaken so good and necessary a 
work. They thanked him for what he had 
already done, and encouraged him to proceed* 
It was Mr. Howard's intention to publish 
in a book what he had witnessed in his prison 
visits : but before doing this, he determined 
to go to other countries, and take notes of 
what he might see in the prisons there. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MORE PRISON VISITS, AND THEIR RESULTS. 

In France, Mr. Howard had himself been 
It prisoner: and the first foreign prisons 
visited by him for the purpose of doing good, 
were in that country. He left England in 
the month of April, 1775 ; and without 
wasting any time in seeking his own pleasure, 
he set about the work he had to do. I will 
now give you a letter which he wrote to a 
friend in England, when he had been abroad 
about two months. It was written at Bonn, 
in Germany. 

" My dear friend ; — I flatter myself a line 
will not be unacceptable. As one's spirits 
are tried with the same subject, it is a relax- 
ation and pleasure to write to a friend ; which, 
indeed is my case at present, being just come 
from the prisons in this place. I had visited 
.many in France, Flanders, and Holland ; but 
I thought I might gain some knowledge bv 
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looking into the German police. I have 
carefully visited some Prussian, Austrian, 
Hessian, and many other jails. With the 
utmost difficulty did I get access to many dis- 
mal abodes ; and, through the hand of God, 
I have been preserved in health and safety. 
I hope I have gained some knowledge that 
may be improved to some valuable purpose* 
Though conscious of the utmost weakness, 
imperfection, and folly, I would hope my 
heart deceives me not when I say to my 
friend, I trust I intend well. The great exam- 
ple, — the glorious and divine Saviour ! — the 
first thought humbles, abases, — yet, blessed 
be God, it exalts and rejoices in that infinite 
and boundless source of love and mercy." 
You see, my young friend, that it was the 
great example of Jesus Christ which Mr. 
Howard set before him, and wished to follow ; 
4nd though he felt how little he could do to 
honour his great Master and Teacher, yet he 
rejoiced that he could, in any measure, follow 
in his steps, by comforting those that 
mourned, and by trying to make the world 
better than he found it. 
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You will remember that Mr, Howard's 
great reason for visiting these foreign prisons 
at this time, was that he might gain some 
knowledge which would be useful to him in 
writing his book about English prisons. 
And now, shall I say that he was glad or 
sorry to find that the jails he had seen in 
France and other countries, were much better 
managed than English ones ; and that pri- 
soners there were treated with more human- 
ity and kindness than prisoners at home ? 

Mr. Howard certainly was glad that pri- 
soners anywhere were treated with humanity; 
but he was not pleased that of all prisons 
which he had seen, those of his own country 
were the worst managed. It made him 
blush for England to see how, in this re- 
spect, it was excelled. In most of the pri- 
sons abroad, he found that the health of 
the prisoners was cared for, and, that though 
guilty, they were treated as human beings ; 
— that they were not left to starve or rot in 
wretched dungeons, nor were they subject to 
the robberies of needy jailers. 

You may be sure that the difference he 

o 
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had noticed, made Mr. Howard more anxious 
to declare how badly most English prisons 
were conducted. After, therefore, looking 
at several more of them, as soon as he re- 
turned to his own country, — he prepared a 
large book, called " The State of the Prisons 
in England and Wales." In this book, which 
was soon printed, he made known what he 
had seen: — telling how great was the distress 
of prisoners from want of food,— how much 
loss of health and life among them arose from 
impure air and neglect of cleanliness, — of 
the dreadful jail fever which often raged 
with such violence as almost to empty some 
prisons by death, and to spread its poison 
through the country, — and of the bad system 
of causing jailers to depend for a living on 
the money they could get from the prisoners, 
instead of being properly paid by the country 
for their services. 

In this book, however, Mr. Howard did 
much more than find fault. He shewed how 
greatly prisons might be improved ; and how 
much better it would be for the country if 
they were so. He did not want prisons to be 
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made palaces, or even very comfortable abodes 
for those who deserved punishment ; but he 
did desire that care should be taken of the 
health even of the worst men, and that 
prisons might be the means of making them 
better members of society than they before had 
been. All this, and much more, he wrote in 
his book, trusting that God would bless his 
efforts to open the eyes of English people, to 
see how much wrong had been done, and 
how the cries of poor English prisoners,, 
whom no one seemed to care for, had risen 
above their prison walls, to that merciful 
Being, who is good both to the just and the 
unjust — to the sinner as well as the saint. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EVENING OF LIFE. 

It was in the year 1777, that Mr. Howard's 
book about prisons was printed and published. 
He was then fifty years old ; and you may 
think that he had done all he wished to do 
in prison visitings, and would be glad to 
retire from his labour, to live quietly and 
comfortably in his pleasant house at Car- 
dington. But if you do think so, you are 
mistaken. He felt that much more needed 
to be done, and he desired to do it. Indeed, 
his work was scarcely more than begun. It 
is not necessary, however, to follow him 
through all his journeyings ; so I shall only 
say that his useful life was spared thirteen 
years longer, and that in those years, he 
travelled again and again through various parts 
of Great Britain, and that he also took five 
different journeys into European countries. 
In all this, he had one great object in view ; 
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and that was, to seek the welfare of the 

guilty and the miserable, of every country and 

language. 

From time to time, he made known what 

he had witnessed; and when he saw that 

prisoners were improperly treated, whether 

in England or abroad, he could not rest 

satisfied until he had written or spoken to 

those who had the power to relieve. Nor, 

indeed, was he satisfied then, unless he knew 

that those complaints were attended to. 

You may rightly suppose that, in the course 

of this good work,Mr. Howard had to endure 

much opposition and many privations, and 

that he was exposed to great dangers. But 

he was cheered by knowing that God was 

blessing his endeavours ; and that, both at 

home and in foreign lands, others were stirred 

up by what he was doing, to seek the benefit 

of those who were confined in prisons. For 

I should tell you that, though in many 

countries of Europe, more care was taken in 

prisons than was the case in England, yet, 

in others there was very much wrong done 

and suffered in those sad abodes. 

q2 
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Mr. Howard not only visited foreign 
prisons, but he made his way also into 
hospitals for the sick, and often exposed his 
life for the sake of relieving others who 
were suffering from disease. He had gained 
a good knowledge of medicine, and of the 
best ways then known of treating different 
illnesses ; and by this means he was enabled 
humbly to copy the example of Christ, who, 
you know, " healed all manner of sicknesses." 
Wherever he went, Mr. Howard was sought 
after as a skilful physician ; and many lives 
were saved by the blessing of God resting 
upon the remedies which he used. 

You may have heard of a dreadful disorder 
called the Plague, which often prevails in 
hot countries, such as Turkey ; and you may 
remember that this dangerous sickness has 
been known in our country. You have 
perhaps read of the Plague of London, 
which, in a very short time, carried to the 
grave thousands of its inhabitants. Let us 
be thankful that, in general, our land is free 
from the Plague. 

In Mr. Howard's time, this terrible disease 
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afflicted many parts of Europe and Asia ; and 
he felt great sympathy with the suffering 
countries, and desired, if possible, to find out 
a remedy which might prevent its fatal' con- 
sequences. In order to become more 
acquainted with it, he went to Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Malta, and most other places 
where the Plague raged fiercely. He did 
not stop to consider his own life ; but 
believing that his duty called him, he ven- 
tured without fear into the most loathsome 
places. He had often to go alone ; for not 
the most courageous dared to accompany 
him. In the midst of these dangers, however, 
there was one who was always by his side, 
and to whom he could say, — 

" Hast thou not given thy word. 
To save my soul from death ?• 

And I can trust my Lord 

. To keep my mortal breathy 
I'll go and come, nor fear to die 
Till from on high, Thou call me home," 

During all the time Mr. Howard was 
taking these dangerous and self-denying 
journeys, he was not unmindful of those 
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who were dependent on him. He never 
forgot Cardington, where he had happily 
lived, and which was still his dear English 
home* He took care that his servants and 
tenants were not neglected ; and often sent 
presents to them from abroad, to put them 
in mind that he remembered them with 
kindness and affection. His unhappy son, 
too, who had caused him so much sorrow I 
Ah ! he still loved that son, and would 
willingly — I am sure he would — willingly 
have laid down his own life to save him 
from ruin. He did all he could do for his 
welfare. 

"We must now pass on to the last journey 
Mr. Howard took, which ended in his death. 
It was in July 1789, that he left England 
for the last time. Before he went, — know- 
ing on what a dangerous errand he was 
going, — he arranged all his worldly affairs, 
and took leave of his friends as though it 
were very unlikely that he should again meet 
them on earth. His object was to gain more 
certain knowledge of the Plague, in order 
that a more certain remedy might be found 
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for those who were in danger of perishing 
by it. 

Mr. Howard landed in Holland; and went 
on from that country to Russia, taking care, 
as he proceeded, to visit the prisons and 
hospitals of the towns he passed through. 
In September he was at Moscow, and from 
that Russian city he wrote this letter to a 
friend in England : — 

" My dear Friend. Your kind desire of 
hearing from me, engages me to write. 
When I left England, I first stopped at 
Amsterdam. I proceeded to Osnaburgh, 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Berlin, then to 
Koningsburgh, Riga, and Petersburgh, at all 
which places I visited the prisons and hos- 
pitals, which were all flung open to me ; and, 
in some, the Burgomasters accompanied me 
into the dungeons, as well as into the other 
rooms of confinement. 

" I arrived a few days ago in this city, and 
have begun my rounds. The hospitals are 
in a sad state ; upwards of seventy thousand 
sailors and recruits died in them last year. 
I labour to convey the torch of philanthropy 
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into these distant regions ; as, in God's hand 
no instrument is weak, and in whose presence 
no flesh must glory. 

" I go through Poland into Hungary. I 
hope to have a few nights of this moon in 
my journey to Warsaw, which is about a 
thousand miles. I am quite well : the 
weather is clear ; the mornings are fresh. I 
wish for a mild winter ; and shall then make 
some progress in my expedition. 

" My medical acquaintance give me but 
little hope of escaping the Plague in Turkey; 
but my spirits do not at all fail me ; and, indeed, 
I do not look back, but would readily endure 
any hardships, and encounter any dangers, 
to be an honour to my Christian profession.'* 

We may see by this letter how much work 
Mr. Howard had planned for himself, and 
how little he thought of his own ease and 
comfort, or even of his own life, compared 
with the importance of that work. But it 
was the will of his Heavenly Father soon to 
take him from earth, to enter into that rest 
which remains for the people of God. 
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At this time the hospitals of Russia were 
crowded with sick and dying soldiers, whose 
condition was very wretched indeed; and 
soon after writing the letter you have just 
read, Mr. Howard altered his mind about 
the journey to Warsaw, thinking it to be his 
duty to remain a little longer in Russia. He 
therefore continued his travels through a very 
wild part of that country, for several hundreds 
of miles, until he came to a large town called 
Cherson, near the Black sea. In this place 
were some hundreds of poor Russian soldiers 
dying from fever and cruel neglect ; and Mr. 
Howard immediately set himself to visit the 
hospitals, and, as far as he could, relieve the 
distresses which he witnessed. His fame as 
a kind physician was thus soon spread ; and 
he was requested to visit a young lady, who 
was ill with fever, and whose residence was 
twenty-four miles from Cherson. He went; 
but his efforts to save her life were useless ; 
she died soon after his third visit, while he 
also caught the infection of fever ; and, in 
about three weeks from that visit, the labours 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist of the 
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world, were closed by death* He was happy 
in the hope that Christ was his Redeemer 
and that to die would to him be gain. 

Mr. Howard was buried in a place he him- 
self had chosen, about eight miles from 
Cherson ; and his grave is still shown as 
the last resting place on earth of one who 
delighted in doing good. 

One of the chapters in this little book 
began with an epitaph which is to be seen 
in Cardington church. This chapter shall 
close with another, which, according to Mr. 
Howard's own request, was placed below 
that of his Henrietta : — 

JOHN HOWARD, DIED JANUARY 20th, 1790. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 

And now, my young reader, I hope you 
are not quite tired of reading this history of 
a good and useful man ; for I have two or 
three more pages to write, which I hope you 
will read with attention. 

I must first tell you that, in about sixteen 
years, Mr. Howard visited some hundreds of 
hospilals and prisons: and that, for this 
purpose, he travelled tens of thousands of 
miles; and that for every mile he passed 
over, he probably saw many poor, wretched 
and neglected prisoners, and sick or dying 

• patients. How many of these he relieved, 

and how many lives he saved, is known only 
to Him who sees and knows all things. 
There is a passage in the Bible which reads in 
this way : — " If thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that 

I, are ready to be slain : If thou sayest, Behold, 

H 
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we knew it not; — doth not he that pondereth 
the heart consider it ? and he that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall 
not he render to every man according to his 
works?" Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. I have no 
doubt that Mr, Howard often thought of 
these words, and that he strove to deliver 
multitudes of those who were drawn unto 
death, and ready to he slain. But, perhaps, 
you would like to know that, besides this, 
Mr. Howard did very great good ; and that, 
even now, our country, and very many other 
parts of the world, are reaping the benefit of 
his labours. Even in our days, prisons are 
not always and altogether what they should 
be ; but there are no such fearful and wicked 
doings to be witnessed in English prisons as 
you have read about. This is very much 
owing to John Howard; for after he had 
shown how much an alteration was needed, 
there were other benevolent persons who were 
ready to take up the work, and would not 
be satisfied until that alteration was made. 

A large number of prisons have been built 
on the plan that Mr. Howard proposed ; and 
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those who axe so unhappy as to be sent to 
prison for evil doing, are not sent there to 
starve and to die, nor, in every case, to be 
corrupted by the evil communications of 
others more wicked than themselves. Thus 
thousands of lives have been saved through 
the earnest exertions of one man, even after 
he was in the grave; and there is great 
reason to believe that, by the same means, 
many souls have also been delivered from the 
wrath and curse of Him who is ready to save 
to the uttermost all who sincerely repent, 
and believe in His deat Son. Let us hope 
that still more pains may be taken to teach 
the ignorant and reform the vicious, until 
even the best prisons in our country shall 
have no prisoners within their walls. 

Would you like to know what could induce 
John Howard to take so many toilsome jour- 
neys, and behold so much misery ? I will 
first tell you what it was not. 

It was not a desire to be talked about or 
praised by his fellow-creatures. Mr. Howard 
was a humble Christian ; and he had no wish 
to have his name remembered on earth as a 
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great man. Indeed, when some of his friends 
in England spoke of having a monument 
raised to honour him on account of his use- 
fulness, he was quite distressed, and wrote 
directly to them to beg that they would do 
no such thing. 

Neither was it a hope to merit heaven by 
his good deeds, that made Mr. Howard so 
earnest in his useful labours. He knew that 
if he were saved at all, it must be through 
the merits of his Saviour ; and that unless a 
new heart were given him by the Holy 
Spirit of God, through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he would never reach heaven. 

My dear young friend, — it was the love of 
Jesus Christ, which was shed abroad in his 
heart by the power of the Holy Spirit> which 
led John Howard to delight in doing as Jesus 
did when he was on earth, and gave him such 
a strong desire to save and to bless his 
fellow-men. 

And would you not like to be as~useful as 
John Howard was ? — Ah, but, you may say, 
what can a little boy or girl do ? Let me tell 
you. First of all, you must become the true 
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servant of Jesus Christ: you must seek to 
have the Holy Spirit of God given to you 
to renew your heart and make you holy. 
Unless you do this, you are not likely to he 
of much use to any one : for every unholy 
person, whatever he may think, is sure to do 
more harm than good in the world. Then, 
you must pray to be directed aright how to 
serve God, and honour your Saviour, and 
how best to serve your fellow-creatures. If 
you do this, in sincerity, your prayers will 
be answered ; and though you may not be 
able to do as much good on earth as John 
Howard did, nor just in the same way, yet 
you will not have lived in vain. 
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A Life of John Neu>ton,writtenfor Young Children. 

" It is long since we have read a piece of biograph y so skilfully 
and judiciously adapted to the capacity of children. No intelligent 
child beginning the book can fail to read it through.' 1 — British 
Quarterly Review. 

" This little book, is written as books for the young should be 
written, and cannot fail of attracting children's attention, and en- 
gaging their hearts. We are aware that in saying that Mr. Sar- 
gent has completely succeeded in this department of authorship, 
we offer no small commendation, and awaken no slight expectation 
respecting this little book, but we do say this with entire confidence, 
and we congratulate our young friends that a writer, so well quali- 
fied for the task, has undertaken to present from time to time * 
narratives of this kind. Teachers will thankfully avail themselves 
of his aid in their work.— Sunday School Union Mag. 



Just ready, handsomely printed in royal 32mo., and beautifully 

illustrated, 

The Turning Point. A Book for Little 

Boys and Girls. By George £. Sargent. 



Just published in 18mo., with an Engraving, price 4d\, 

Little Jem, the Rag Merchant ; 

A Tale of Honesty and Truth. By J. T. Bell. 

" A tale of the best kind, and the best style of performance. 
Every little child will cry " encore," and no wise parent will 
forbid the plaudit" — Nonconformist. 

" It is a beautiful illustration of the old Scripture sentiment, * He 



shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy salvation 
as a lamp that burnetii.' " — Sunday School Union Mag. 

"Little Jem is an honest little boy, the son of a. poor widow, 
whose husband has been killed in a drunken fit The story of the 
poor widow's trials, and of little Jem's efforts to help to support 
himself and mother, is very affecting, and the little rag merchant's 
troubles all ending in his own and mother's comfort, delightfully 
cheering to little lads now struggling with poverty. We think the 
book a very useful and interesting little work for poor boys."— 
Bible Class, Magazine. 

" A tale of truth and honesty, which all our young readers who 
have 4d. to spare will do well to purchase. — Scottish Temperance 
Review. 



FOR XODNG MEN STARTING IN LIFE. — A WAISTCOAT- POCKET 

COMPANION. 

Price Four-pence, strongly covered, and edges gilt, 

Principles to Start With. By Dr. Isaac 

Watts. With Introduction, by Rev. T. Binney. 

" Concentrated wisdom." — Baptist Mag. 

"This is a real gem, sparkling with the purest light," — Work- 
ing's Man's Charter. 

Now ready, beautifully printed with coloured Ink, on a Demy 
Quarto Sheet, price One Halfpenny, or 3s. 6d. per 100, and on 
a Card, price Twopence, for pasting or hanging on the walls of 
Cottages, and the Homes of all, 

Rules to be observed by this Family, 

Containing important and valuable Mottoes, and Scripture Regu- 
lations, the observance of which will tend greatly to the conJfort 
and happiness of the families who observe them. 



Price One Penny each, with an Engraving. By Ann Jane. 

No. 1.— DEATH-BED REPENTANCE ; or, the Disappointed 
Minister. 
" 2. -AMIABLE WILLIE ; or, Are You Ready ? 
" 3.— IRISH DICK. 
" 4.— OLD BETTY AND HER RAGGED-MONEY. 



Little Tracts for Little Folk on Tempe- { 
ranee. 

Each contains 4 pages, and is neatly printed in 32mo., on good 
paper. Price 6d.per 100, or 4s, 6d. per 1000, sorted. 



1. The British Idol 

2. Water Drinkers. 

3. An Example set us by the 

Heathen. 

4. Some Reasons why little 

Boys and Girls should he- 
come Abstainers. 

5. Things to be thought upon. 

6. Going down the Ladder. 

7. Speeches of Hottentots at a 
Temperance Meeting. 

8. The Fatal Glass. 

9. The Praises of Water. 

10. The Happy Morn. 

11. Anecdotes. 

12. The Life Boat 

13. The Destroyer. 



14. The Woes of the Drunkard. 

15. Some things that Children 
should not do. 

16. The White Slave. 

1 7. The Doings of Strong Drink 

18. Noble Conduct of a little 

Boy. 

19. Lucy Lee, the little Tem- 
perance Reformer. 

20. What have I got to do with 

the Drunkard? 
The Reformed Father. 
The Man who could take 
care of himself! 
Dickie Walker, or the Pro- 
gress of Ruin. [ders. 
Plain Things for Little Rea - 



21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 



These tracts, consisting principally of short, simple, and truth- 
ful narratives, are recommended to the friends of the temperance 
cause as specially suitable for distribution among the young. They 
are written and published with an earnest desire that the principle 
of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks may obtain a firm hold 
on those who are yet in the morning of life. The series will be 
continued, and the publisher will be happy to receive aid from 
those who feel with him on the subject. 



In one volume, foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 

The Way to do Good ; or, the Christian 

Character MatureV By Jacob Abbott. With an Introduc- 
tory Preface, by the late Ret. Thomas Morell. 

" Jacob Abbott's last new work, « The Way to do Good,' will, I 
think, please you very much ; it is delightful to read a book so 
good and so sensible — so zealous for what is valuable, so fair about 
what is indifferent."— Letter from the late Dr. Arnold to Sir T. 
Pasley, Bart. 
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